APPENDIX
Speech intended for delivery in the House of Commons on 24th July,
1911, but owing to interruptions not delivered:
11 In offering the advice which the Government think it right at this
juncture to tender to the House, I must at once recall the facts, familiar
as they are, which from a Parliamentary point of view place this Bill
in an almost unique category.
The principle upon which it is founded and the main lines upon which
it is drawn were affirmed and approved in the House of Commons as
far back as the year 1907. At the General Election in the year 1910,
which followed rejection by the House of Lords of the Budget, this
principle took its place in the forefront of party controversy, was debated
upon every platform, and became the predominant issue of the election,
In the new House of Commons, resolutions embodying aU or almost all
its detailed provisions were carried by large majorities, the Bill itself was
introduced, and no one doubts that, but for the death of the King and
the temporary truce which ensued, it would have been passed in that
Session through all its stages and sent to another place. The Conference
which followed proved that with the best will and the most strenuous
efforts a settlement by agreement was impossible. The Bill was then
presented to the House of Lords, and was laid aside in favour of an
alternative scheme put forward by Lord Lansdowne on behalf of the
responsible leaders of the Opposition, and of which the novel and at the
eame time the governing (so far as conflicts between the two Houses are
concerned) principle was the introduction and application of the
Referendum. Another General Election followed in December 1910.
The people now had before them on the one hand this Bill itself in all
its details, both principle and machinery; and on the other, the counter
proposals of the Opposition which, especially in regard to the Referendum,
were vigorously defended on the one side and as vigorously attacked on
the other, in every constituency in the country. What was the result ?
A majority for the Government of 60 in Great Britain, of 120 in the
United Kingdom as a whole.
In a word it is true to say of this Bill, in a sense in which it would
not be true of any BUI in our Parliamentary history, that it was the main
issue of two elections, and that by no form of Referendum that could be
devised could the opinion of the electorate upon it have been more care-
fully ascertained or more clearly pronounced.
The Bill was approved, as I have said, both as to its principle and as
to its machinery. That is important because, as I shall show you in a
moment, the main purpose and effect of the amendments made in the
House of Lords is, in regard to matters of the greatest importance, to
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